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The ribs of Sparrow-Hawk displayed on Boston Common, 1865 


Courtesy of the Boston Atheneum 
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SPARROW-HAWK 
by H. H. Holly 


historical relic little known, Sparrow-Hawk has been merely a name 
and a curiosity for many years. 

The story of Sparrow-Hawk can be summarized very briefly as follows: 

In 1626 a vessel bound from England for Virginia went ashore on Cape 
Cod in the area known in years after as Old Ship Harbor. 

In 1863 a storm uncovered the remains of an ancient vessel in this 
locality. ‘These remains were removed and reassembled. After exhibi- 
tion on Boston Common and other places, the relic was given in 1889 
to the Pilgrim Society in whose hall in Plymouth, Massachusetts, it has 
been exhibited ever since. 

In 1952 the old vessel has again been in the limelight through changes 
in its display and the creation around it of ‘The Seventeenth-Century 
Ship Room. 

The recent activity centered in Sparrow-Hawk was not a research proj- 
ect in either historical or ship construction aspects. As interesting as 
such efforts would be, their value would be largely academic. ‘The ves- 
sel wrecked on Cape Cod was one of no special significance, its chief 
claim to fame being its reputed identity with the remains we are dis- 
cussing. Its name appears in no known contemporary record. Sparrow- 
Hawk is the name according to local Cape Cod tradition and may be 
said to now represent the vessel whose remains are in Pilgrim Hall. 
Whether these remains are those of the 1626 wreck or those of some 
other vessel of the period is of minor importance although, until proved 
otherwise, their identification as the 1626 vessel must be accepted. ‘The 
highly significant fact is that we have in Sparrow-Hawk a unique relic 
of our colonial period; an actual contemporary example of shipbuild- 
ing in those days from which to get a first-hand impression of the type 
vessel that brought the early explorers and colonizers to these shores. 


( his by thousands, but with its significance as a maritime and an 
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The story starts with the following detailed account of the 1626 wreck 
from Bradford’s History which is quoted below: 


There is one thing that fell out in the beginning of the winter before, which I 
have referred to this place, that I may handle the whole matter together. ‘There was 
a ship, with many passengers in her and sundry goods bound for Virginia. ‘They had 
lost themselves at sea, either by the insufficiency of the master, or his illness, for he 
was sick and lame of the scurvy, so that he could but lie in the cabin door and give 
direction, and it should seem was badly assisted either with mate or mariners. Or 
else, the fear and unruliness of the passengers were such as they made them steer a 
course between the southwest and the northwest, that they might fall with some 
land, whatsoever it was they cared not. For they had been six weeks at sea and had 
no water nor beer nor any wood left, but had burnt up all their empty cask; only 
one of the company had a hogshead of wine or two which was also almost spent, 
so as they feared they should be starved at sea or consumed with diseases, which 
made them run this desperate course. 

But it pleased God that though they came so near the shoals of Cape Cod or else 

ran stumbling over them in the night, they knew not how, they came right before 
a small blind harbor that lies about the middle of Manamoyick Bay? to the south- 
ward of Cape Cod, with a small gale of wind, and about high water touched upon 
a bar of sand that lies before it, but had no hurt, the sea being smooth; so they laid 
out an anchor. But towards the evening the wind sprung up at sea, and was so rough 
as broke their cable and beat them over the bar into the harbor, where they saved 
their lives and goods, though much were hurt with salt water. For with beating 
they had sprung the butt end of a plank or two, and beat out their oakum; but they 
were soon over and ran on a dry flat within the harbor close by a beach. So at low 
water they gat out their goods on dry shore and dried those that were wet and saved 
most of their things without any great loss; neither was the ship much hurt but she 
might be mended, and made serviceable again. 
_ But though they were not a little glad that they had thus saved their lives, yet 
when they had a little refreshed themselves and began to think on their condition, 
not knowing where they were nor what they should do, they began to be strucken 
with sadness. But shortly after they saw some Indians come to them in canoes, 
which made them stand upon their guard; but when they heard some of the Indians 
speak English unto them, they were not a little revived, especially when they heard 
them demand if they were the Governor of Plymouth’s men or friends; and that 
they would bring them to the English houses or carry their letters. 

They feasted these Indians and gave them many gifts. And sent two men and a 
letter with them to the Governor and did intreat him to send a boat unto them, 
with some pitch and oakum and spikes, with divers other necessaries for the mend- 
ing of their ship, which was recoverable. Also, they besought him to help them 
with some corn and sundry other things they wanted, to enable them to make their 
voyage to Virginia. And they should be much bound to him and would make satis- 
faction for anything they had, in any commodities they had aboard. After the 
Governor was well informed by the messengers of their condition, he caused a 
boat to be made ready, and such things to be provided as they writ for; and be- 


1 Monomoy, now Pleasant Bay. 
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cause others were abroad upon trading and other such affairs, as had been fit to send 
unto them, he went himself, and also carried some trading commodities to buy 
them corn of the Indians. It was no season of the year to go without the Cape, but 
understanding where the ship lay, he went into the bottom of the bay on the in- 
side, and put into a creek called Namskaket? where it is not much above two mile 
over land to the bay where they were, where he had the Indians ready to carry over 
anything to them. Of his arrival they were very glad, and received the things to 
mend their ship, and other necessaries. Also he bought them as much corn as they | 
would have; and whereas some of their seamen were run away among the Indians, 
he procured their return to the ship, and so left them well furnished and content- 
ed, being very thankful for the courtesies they received. But after the Governor 
thus left them, he went into some other harbors thereabout and loaded his boat 
with corn which he traded and so went home. 

But he had not been at home many days but he had notice from them that by 
the violence of a great storm and the bad mooring of their ship after she was mend- 
ed, she was put ashore and so beaten and shaken as she was now wholly unfit to 
go to sea. And so their request was that they might have leave to repair to them 
and sojourn with them till they could have means to convey themselves to Vir- 
ginia, and that they might have means to transport their goods, and they would pay 
for the same, or anything else wherewith the Plantation should relieve them. Con- 
sidering their distress, their requests were granted and all helpfulness done unto 
them; their goods transported, and themselves and goods sheltered in their houses 
as well as they could. 

The chief amongst these people was one Mr. Fells and Mr. Sibsey, which had 
many servants belonging unto them, many of them being Irish. Some others there 
were that had a servant or two apiece, but the most were servants, and such as were 
engaged to the former persons who also had the most goods.’ 


From this point until 1865, the history of the vessel is contained in 
Charles W. Livermore’s and Leander Crosby's anonymous pamphlet, 
The Ancient Wreck, Loss of the Sparrow-Hawk 2 in 1626.* Since so much of 
our knowledge of the vessel is given in this publication, it is well to ex- 
amine the validity of this source of information. This is especially ex- 
pedient when it is realized that the old vessel was exhibited in the day 
of P. T. Barnum’s Museum and other show-places for curiosities, some 
of which contained items of very doubtful authenticity. ‘This circum- 
stance nevertheless gives added weight to the endorsement of prominent 
persons who would have unquestionably permitted the use of their 
names guardedly in view of the hoaxes that had been perpetrated. ‘These 
include R. B. Forbes, the well-known Boston shipmaster; Richard H. 


2 Namskaket Creek is on the present boundary between the towns of Orleans and Brewster. 
3 Samuel Eliot Morison, ed. Of Plymouth Plantation 1620-1647 by William Bradford (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1952), pp. 189-191. 


4 The Ancient Wreck, Loss of the Sparrow-Hawk in 1626. Remarkable Preservation and Recent 
Discovery of the Wreck (Boston: Alfred Mudge & Son, 1865.) 
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Dana, Jr., and John G. Palfrey, the authors; Robert C. Winthrop, then 
president of the Massachusetts Historical Society; and others of equal 
standing. ‘There is no question that the booklet was published for the 
biased purpose of industrial promotion. It nevertheless appears that the 
authors indulged in considerable research to back their statements. ‘The 
references which have been checked appear accurate and well chosen. 
The bulk of the material is taken directly from an article by Mr. Amos 
Otis’ who was closely connected with the discovery and removal of the 
vessel. It was he who interviewed old residents and recorded the tradi- 
tions concerning the old wreck. It was he also who checked the geological 
phases and consulted no less an authority than Professor Agassiz of Har- 
vard. ‘This latter fact is verified in a letter from the noted professor to 
the editor of the Register stating that he visited the area with Mr. Otis 
and concurred in his conclusions. ‘This letter is published with the article. 

‘The persons who worked directly on the old vessel, and whose letters 
are quoted below, likewise appear to have been well selected. The firm 
of Dolliver & Sleeper (Peter E. Dolliver and Sylvester B. Sleeper) is listed 
in the directories of the period as having offices on Commercial Street, 
Boston, and a building yard in East Boston. Mr. Dennison J. Lawlor 1s 
described by Howard I. Chapelle® as the greatest rival of George Steers 
as a designer of schooners. A native of New Brunswick, he started design 
and building activities in the Boston area about 1850 and continued 
for over thirty-five years. His designs covered fishing vessels, yachts, 
brigantines, and other similar craft as well as the fast pilot boats on 
which his greatest fame rests. ‘he famous pilot boat Hesper and the brig- 
antine News Boy were among his many creations. ‘The opinions regarding 
Sparrow-Hawk expressed by a man of such experience with wooden hulls 
of comparable size cannot be taken lightly. 

‘Turning to the booklet mentioned above, we learn that a family named 
Sparrow settled in the vicinity of Old Ship Harbor in 1675. A descend- 
ant, Mr. James L. Sparrow, living in the region in 1863 stated that it 
had been handed down in the family that a vessel dating from the early 
days of the colony lay buried in the sands of Potanunaquut Harbor and 
that its name was Sparrow-Hawk. It also tells us that Morton’ copied 
Bradford’s story of the wreck but added that the master was a Scotsman 


5 Amos Otis, ‘An Account of the Discovery of an Ancient Ship on the Eastern Shore of Cape Cod,’ 
New England Historical and Genealogical Register, XVIII (1864), 37-44. 

6 Howard I. Chapelle, History of American Sailing Ships (New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1935), 
P. 334; American Sailing Craft (New York: Crown Publishers, 1939), pp. 79-82, 222-229. 

7 Nathaniel Morton, New England’s Memorial (Cambridge: printed by S. G.[reen] and M. 
J.[ohnson] for John Usher of Boston, 1669). 
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named Johnston. With Bradford’s account, these two bits of information 
complete our knowledge of the wreck. 

Mr. Otis goes back to the accounts of Gosnold (1602) and John Smith 
(1614) for his data on the configuration of Cape Cod in the early seven- 
teenth century. From this beginning he traces the changes in the coast- 
line of the present Nauset Beach area geologically and from the accounts 
of old residents. ‘wo especially interesting points are brought out re- 
garding the location where the remains were found. In the first place, 
it fits Bradford’s description as being not much over two miles overland 
from Namskaket Creek. Secondly, the first division of the salt meadows 
in this area was in 1750, indicating that they did not exist in a useful 
form much before that date. At this time the area where the vessel was 
later found was known as Old Ship Lot. ‘This would seem to definitely 
date the remains well back into the colonial period. A map indicating 
the place of discovery shows it to be on the Pleasant Bay side of Chatham 
Bar almost due east of the north end of Strong Island. 

‘The remains of the old vessel were seen from time to time in the early 
days, one occasion recorded being in 1782. It had apparently been cov- 
ered for many years, however, when, on 6 May 1863, it was discovered 
partly protruding from the marsh mud by Messrs. Solomon Linnell gnd 
and Alfred Rogers of Orleans. Mr. Linnell had not observed the remains 
when he had been at the spot two days previous. ‘Three days later it was 
visited, among many of the curious, by Mr. Leander Crosby of Orleans 
who was later responsible for having it removed and preserved in part- 
nership with Mr. Charles W. Livermore, a resident of Boston and a mem- 
ber of the City Council. It can be inferred that Mr. Otis also viewed the 
old vessel before it was removed since the sketch which accompanies his 
article must have been drawn from very incomplete data such as might 
have been taken from but partially excavated remains. When finally 
removed by Messrs. Livermore and Crosby, the parts of the old vessel 
were taken to Boston and turned over to Dolliver & Sleeper for reassem- 
bly, and to Mr. Lawlor for study. Quoted letters from these persons give 
an interesting account of the vessel as they reconstructed it both literally 
and figuratively. ‘These letters read as follows: 


Charles W. Livermore, Esq. Boston, August 17, 1865. 


Dear Sir,—While putting into their original position the various portions of the 
ship so long buried at the Cape, we have, as you requested, taken special note of 
her peculiarities, &c., and in compliance with your desire send the following state- 
ment. 
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Notwithstanding the many years which this vessel has been exposed to the fury 
of the elements, and to the action of the shifting sands in which she has been buried, 
her outline has been remarkably well preserved. Only a practiced mechanical eye 
could detect a little inequality in her sides, in consequence of her having had a 
heel to port. We have replaced the keel, sternpost, stern-knee, part of the keelson, 
all the floor timbers, most of the first futtocks, and the garboard strake on the star- 
board side; but the stem and forefoot, the top timbers and deck are gone. Enough 
of her, however, remains to enable us to form a fair estimate of her general outline 
when complete. ‘The model made by D. J. Lawlor, Esq., embodies our idea of her 
form and size. : 

Her length on the keel when complete was twenty-eight feet, ten inches, and she 
had great rake of stem with a curved forefoot, and the rake of her sternpost is four 
inches to the foot. The great rake of her stem and sternpost makes her length 
on deck between extremes about forty feet, and her depth about nine and one-half 
feet. Her forward lines are convex, her after lines sharp and concave, and her mid- 
ship section is almost the arc of a circle. Her breadth of beam was about twelve 
feet and her sheer two and one-half feet, with a lively rise at both ends. She had 
a square stern, and no doubt bulwarks as far forward as the waist; but the outline 
of the rest of her decks was probably protected by an open rail. 

As ballast was found in her, she may have been deeper than we have described 
her, or heavily sparred, for it is not customary to put ballast in a vessel with a 
heavy cargo unless she is very crank. We mean such a cargo as she probably carried 
from England. The rig common to vessel of her size at the time she was built con- 
sisted of a single mast with a lateen yard and triangular sail. There is a hole in 
her keelson for the step of the mast. 

No doubt her deck was flush, for trunks and houses are of modern invention, 
and that all her accommodations, and even her galley, were below. It is probable 
that she had a small permanent cabin aft, with a companion and binnacle; but we 
suppose, that, after the cargo was stowed, a small platform deck was laid over it 
for the crew. The hemp cables would be stowed forward below, with such spare 
cordage and sails as might be required for a passage across the Atlantic Ocean. 
The quarters for the crew, and the galley, would be abaft these, and the entrance 
to them through the main hatchway. 

We notice by grooves in her floor timbers that she had limber-ropes for the pur- 
pose of keeping a clean channel for the water to flow toward the well. She unques- 
tionably carried a small boat on deck, and this, with the anchors, we suppose, were 
her only incumbrances. Such we conceive to be a fair sketch of her, when she was 
complete. We will now give a sketch of her as she is. 

Her keel is of English elm, twenty-eight feet six inches long, sided eight inches 
and moulded six; the floor timbers amidships are seven feet one inch long, mould- 
ed seven inches and sided six, all of oak hewn square at the corners and fastened 
through the keel with one-inch oak treenails wedged in both ends. The first fut- 
tocks overlap the floor-timbers about two feet, placed along side of them, forming 
almost solid work on the turn of the bilge, with a glut or chock below each of 
them, but they were not fastened together. She has not any navel timbers. We 
suppose that the joints of the second futtocks overlapped in the same style as those 
below them. As already stated, her stem and forefoot are gone; but a part of her 
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sternpost, and her stern-knee entire, are left. The sternpost is mortised into the 
keel, and has been bolted through it and the knee; but the iron has been oxidized 
long since. Instead of deadwood aft she has seven forked timbers, the, longest four 
feet in the stem, with a natural branch on each side, and six inches square. Some 
of these were half fayed to the keel, but none of them were fastened. ‘Through 
these the planking was treenailed. Part of the keelson is now in its place; it is sided 
ten inches and moulded eight, and was fastened to the keel with four iron bolts, 
driven between the floor-timbers (not through them) into the keel. 

Her breadth at present, at four feet two inches depth, from the outside of the 
timbers, is eleven feet six inches, but when planked, as already stated, it was no 
doubt twelve feet. She had only three strakes of ceiling, all the rest of the timbers 
were bare; but she had no doubt a stout clamp for her deck-beams to rest upon 
and partner-beams as a support to her mast. Her planking was two inches thick, 
of English oak, fastened with oak treenails. Most of the planks are ten inches wide. 
The keel has been cut to receive the lower edges of the garboards, which had been 
spiked to it as well as treenailed through the timbers. The starboard garboard 
strake is now in its place; and this is the only planking we have put on, for the 
other strakes are somewhat warped. Her outline, however, is perhaps more clearly 
defined than if she had been planked throughout. It seems to us that after her 
floor-timbers were laid and planked over, that the other timbers were filled in 
piece by piece as the planking progressed, which is still a favorite mode of build- 
ing in some ports of England, and were not jointed together and raised entire be- 
fore planking. By the appearance of the planks they have been scorched on the 
inside and then suddenly saturated in water for the purpose of bending them into 
shape, as a substitute for the modern mode of steaming. The planks and treenails 
which have not been used by us are preserved with care, and may be seen by those 
who wish a more minute description of her construction. We suppose she had a 
heavy plank sheer or covering-board, and that her deck, like her planking, was of 
English oak. We consider her model superior to that of many vessels of the same 
size and even larger, which have been recently built in Nova Scotia, and which 
may be seen in this port every summer. 

Yours truly, 
DOLLIVER & SLEEPER 
‘The second letter is as follows: 
C. W. Livermore, Esq.: Chelsea, August 22, 1865 

Dear Sir,—I have examined the Pilgrim ship, and find her quite a curiosity in 
naval architecture, so different are her model and proportions from those of sea- 
going vessels of the present day. So much of her hull remains entire, that I did 
not find it a difficult task to produce the lines, and complete a perfect working 
model, which I send you herewith. I might furnish you with an exact list of meas- 
urements, tonnage, &c., and point out the more remarkable peculiarities of her 
construction; but those who may have an opportunity to see the ship will obtain a 
far better idea of the ancient style of building than I could hope to give by any 
verbal description, however minute. She must have been an easy sea-boat, and, 
for that early day, well adapted to the carrying of passengers. ‘The pleasure of ob- 
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serving and studying so ancient and unique a specimen of shipbuilding has more 
than repaid the time and attention I have been able to bestow upon it. 
Yours, resp’ly, 
D. J. LAWLoR 


At the October 1865 meeting of the Massachusetts Historical Society,* 
President Robert C. Winthrop spoke of the ‘Old Wreck’ then on exhi- 
bition on Boston Common.’ Mr. ‘Thomas C. Amory read a letter from 
Captain E. Atkins, giving his reasons for believing the wreck to be the 
remains of the vessel described by Governor Bradford, and Mr. Charles 
Deane read a paper which he had prepared to show the small size of the 
ships used in crossing the Atlantic from the earliest period to the time 
when Sparrow-Hawk was stranded. 

On Drake’s circumnavigation voyage of 1577, his vessels ranged in 
size from 15 tons to 100 tons.*® Martin Pring in 1603 had one vessel of 
50 tons with go men, and one of 26 tons carrying 13 men. The voyage of 
settlement to Virginia in 1607 was by three vessels as follows: one of 100 
tons with 71 persons on board including the crew; one of 40 tons with 
52 persons, and one of 20 tons with 21 persons. Fortune, which brought 
29 passengers to Plymouth in 1621, was of 55 tons, and Little James, which 
came in 1623, was of 44 tons. While these and other tonnages cited are 
based on unknown data and therefore may be far from true indices of 
size, they nevertheless show Sparrow-Hawk to have been a typical vessel 
of the period, a fact which enhances its interest as a relic. 

‘Turning now to the more recent history of the relic, the focus moves 
back to Plymouth. A portion of the rudder was given to the Pilgrim 
Society in 1864 and the rest of the remains joined it in Pilgrim Hall in 
1889. At the latter date it had probably laid idle for some time, since 
twenty-four years would seem to be far too long for the commercial dis- 
play of an historical relic. It is known definitely to have been displayed 
on Boston Common and in Providence in the years immediately follow- 
ing its reassembly. 

In 1952 the Pilgrim Society decided to reassess the old vessel with the 
object of increasing its educational value. Historically there seemed to 
be little reason other than pure research interest to seek additional data. 
Its identity with the 1626 wreck is backed by evidence commensurate 


8 Massachusetts Historical Society, Proceedings, VIII (1864-186%), 464-466. 

9 The frontispiece is reproduced from a photograph in the Boston Athenzum by Southworth and 
Hawes (No. 118) showing the wreck set up on Boston Common opposite Temple Place in 1865. 
The negative is owned by Holman’s Print Shop, 34 Court Square, Boston. 

10 Tonnage rule of 1582 gives ‘burden’ equal to KxBxD/100 and ‘tons and tonnage’ as one-third 
more than burden. 
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with the importance of this connection and, as such, should satisfy all 
but the most ardent skeptic. Archzological finds seldom possess more 
positive evidence. ‘Technologically the lines could be redrawn but the 
result would be no more than another intelligent guess based on little 
more factual information than was available to Mr. Lawlor. ‘The greatest 
potentiality appeared to lie in revising the display with two objects in 
view: 1. To enable the average visitor better to visualize the type of ves- 
sel that the remains represent. 2. ‘To make sure that the remains are so 
assembled that the design and construction details of interest to the tech- 
nically minded observer would be shown to the best advantage. 

‘The first object is one of indefinite scope and with only practical lim- 
its. Ihe principal specific step in this direction was the preparation of 
a semi-technical scale drawing (Plates 5 and 6) depicting the story of the 
vessel. ‘his plan includes midship and center-line sections of a complete 
hull with the surviving portions indicated. This reconstruction is based 
on Mr. Lawlor’s lines and follows construction methods of the period for 
details not evident from the remains. 

Efforts to attain technical correctness in the display itself was a matter 
of correcting errors in the assembly which had accumulated during its 
numerous moves over the years until the true form was all but lost. The 
underbody lines are once more clearly evident to even the casual ob- 
server. Ihe fairness of the lines is remarkable and can be attributed to 
the fact that the members were all natural curves which had little tend- 
ency to change shape when released from their fastenings. Difference of 
opinion as to the vessel’s form can therefore apply only to the hull above 
the surviving members. 

In the course of the above work, a number of items of interest have 
come to light which supplement the details given in the letter quoted 
above. ‘These have a distinct bearing on what the remains represent. 

‘The early seventeenth century in Europe was in the dawn period of 
naval architecture as a recorded science. Few construction data have sur- 
vived regarding vessels of that time. The richest source is probably the 
Pepysian Library. This and other bits of information, however, deal es- 
sentially with large naval vessels. While we thus have some idea of the 
principles underlying the design of these ships, there is no reason to 
believe that builders of small commercial craft adhered closely, if at 
all, to these ideas. ‘Then, as now, small vessels were built in a large num- 
ber of small construction yards scattered all along the seaboard. The 
various builders naturally developed their own ideas and it is doubtful if 


PLATE § 


After end showing keel, stern post, piece of rudder, stern knee, and the after- 
most ‘Y’ timbers. Keel is 6 by 8 inch English elm. Notice keel and stern rabbeted 
for garboard, and treenail holes for planking fastenings 


Stern details, looking aft. ‘Y’ timbers on and just forward of stern knee. All 

these timbers resting on the keel have limber holes, one of which shows clearly. 

Notice natural shape of some of the ‘Y’ timbers. Full bearing of the planking 
on every member apparently was not considered essential] 


Photographs showing details of Sparrow-Hawk construction. (Taken before re- 
assembly was complete) 


Stern details, looking aft along keelson. The natural fork of the ‘Y’ timbers and 
the rising floor line in way of these members is clearly shown. Futtocks in this 
area had not been placed when picture was taken 


View from stern looking forward along keelson. Notice two-foot overlap of 
floors and futtocks giving almost solid wood at the bilges. Mast step at forward 
end of this section of keelson is also visible in picture 


Photographs showing details of Sparrow-Hawk construction. (Taken before re- 
assembly was complete) 
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many of them ever saw the plans of the large naval vessels. ‘There can be 
little doubt that certain characteristics and conventions marked all the 
vessels of the period just as any other product of man’s hands can be dated 
by its design or by features dictated by the method of its construction. 
Thus there was unquestionably a type of small commercial vessel built in 
the early seventeenth century of which very little is known today; a type 
of particular interest to America which was discovered, explored and col- 
onized by means of these vessels. We have bits of descriptive information 
in the contemporary literature of the explorations and a few pictures 
whose accuracy can be accepted. To give these items meaning in terms 
of dimensions and construction details we must rely solely on data ob- 
tainable from vessel remains which have come to light over the years. 
Some of these finds were examined where they lay and their measure- 
ments and details recorded in so far as was possible. A small number have 
been found in sufficiently good condition to permit preservation for 
further study and display. In this country there is but one such relic, 
Sparrow-Hawk, to give us first-hand information on a type of vessel so 
closely linked to our colonial beginnings. Few historical relics occupy 
such a position. 3 

The remains of Sparrow-Hawk are today essentially as they were de- 
scribed by Dolliver & Sleeper eighty-seven years ago even to the miscel- 
laneous pieces of planking and ceiling which were too misshapen to re- 
place. The English elm keel shows soft spots but the oak members, with 
few exceptions, are both sound and strong. Many of the latter still show 
the marks of the tools that shaped them. This is likewise true of some of 
the treenails. ‘The keel is in three pieces and the keelson in two. It seems 
probable that these members were both originally in one piece but were 
cut at some recent time to facilitate handling. As assembled, Sparrow- 
Hawk of the future will appear much as it did when photographed on 
Boston Common in 1865. 

It has been noted that the bow section of the old vessel is missing while 
the stern portion is especially well preserved. This may have been due 
to the position in which the wreck lay. It is worthy of note, however, that 
other vessel remains of the early period show this same characteristic. 
It is true that vessels which run aground generally do so bow on, leaving 
the stern in deeper water. Nevertheless, when linked to what knowledge 
we have of construction practices of the period, the indications are that 
the bow structure was far less sturdy than the after end. Furthermore, 
the strength was largely transverse with great dependence placed on the 
planking and wales for longitudinal stiffness. It is interesting to note 
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that the stem was fastened to the keel with a vertical scart joint which 1s 
unlike modern practice. 

Closely allied to the above is the method by which Sparrow-Hawk was 
fastened. ‘T'reenails were used throughout with many still fast in their 
holes. In the parts that remain, iron, an expensive commodity in England 
at that time, was used only in fastening the keelson to the keel, the stern 
knee, and for the rudder hangers. The fact that all the iron had corroded 
away, leaving only stains on the wood to mark its presence, is another 
index of the many years which the vessel lay buried. ‘The keelson, a mas- 
sive 8 by 10 inch by 15 foot, 2 inch piece of oak in which the mast was 
stepped, shows but four 1-inch diameter iron fastenings holding it to 
the keel, these passing between the floors. The keelson is notched in way 
of the floor timbers but there were no direct fastenings here or between 
the floors and the keel. There were also no direct fastenings between 
the floors and the first futtocks or between the first and second futtocks. 
‘Thus the planking, wales and ceiling acted as connections between the 
various members to which they were treenailed. 

The ‘gluts or chocks’ mentioned in Dolliver & Sleeper’s letter are an 
interesting feature. Mr. Otis pictures them as wooden pieces about nine 
inches long by the deep of the frame, with a bevelled end and a slight 
taper. His description of their use is detailed but confusing. In the case 
of a floor timber and its corresponding futtock, it appears that the glut 
was driven into the overlap area between that futtock and the next floor, 
a space about two feet long by one inch wide by the depth of the timbers. 
The glut was driven up along the floor as far as it would go and then 
spiked to prevent its withdrawing. This forced the futtock hard against 
its floor and prevented relative movement of the timbers with the work- 
ing of the vessel. A glut may well have been driven down along the fut- 
tock as well to give a more uniformly tight joint between the members. 
The gluts must have been installed before the futtocks were drilled for 
the planking treenails. ‘They thus served a building as well as a perma- 
nent function. 

‘The question of whether the vessel had one mast or two is impossible 
to establish definitely. Dolliver & Sleeper called it a single-masted craft 
on the basis of the remains, while Mr. Lawlor gave his model two masts 
based, undoubtedly, on his knowledge of sail design. Either opinion could 
be right since the mizzen-mast, if it existed, would have been relatively 
small and might well have been stepped on the deck beams of the cabin 
platform. Both single-masted and ketch-rigged vessels were in use at the 
time. However, the advantages of the ketch-rig for a transatlantic voyage 
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would have been such that logic supports Mr. Lawlor’s conclusion. It is 
even conceivable that if a single-masted vessel were to embark on a long 
voyage, a second mast would have been fitted for the trip as is still done 
today. In any case it is safe to say that the construction details embodied 
in the old vessel may be considered as applicable to either one- or two- 
masted craft of the period. An 11 by 3 by 3 inch mortise in the keelson 
shows positively the existence of one mast approximately amidships and 
11 inches or more in diameter. 

Governor Bradford’s reference to the vessel wrecked 1n 1626 as carry- 
ing many passengers and sundry goods must be qualified with the phrase 
‘for its size’ to give it a correct connotation for modern readers. It was a 
small vessel but not particularly so for its time as has been noted. ‘There 
were probably not over twenty-five in the total complement of which 
about five may be assumed to have been crew. Of the passengers no more 
than four, or at the most six, would have been accommodated in the cab- 
in, the remainder being quartered below decks where the crew was also 
berthed. ‘The presence of ballast mentioned by Dolliver & Sleeper might 
indicate that some regular cargo space had been taken over for person- 
nel accommodation. Shipboard accommodations were far different then 
than today. Even the master’s cabin was a tiny space by today’s stand- 
ards, notwithstanding some artists’ conceptions which depict them as 
large halls with ample head-room. A second aspect to be remembered is 
that in 1626 Plymouth was a small community which would have made 
the transporting and housing of even twenty-five persons, with their be- 
longings, in the dead of winter, no inconsiderable undertaking. 

The observation that the midship section of Sparrow-Hawk approxi- 
mates the arc of a circle is an interesting one in the light of information 
which has since been published regarding shipbuilding practices of the 
time. Fragments of Ancient English Shipwrightry, discovered some thir- 
ty years ago in the Pepysian Library, Magdalene College, Cambridge, 
England, already alluded to, contains some basic information on the de- 
sign of naval vessels of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The cir- 
cle is shown to have been the curve on which the designs were based. 
Sections were formed by sweeps joining tangentially. Longitudinal ris- 
ing lines and deck lines were either arcs of large circles or eliptical curves 
derived from circles. A midship section drawn on these principles would 
differ somewhat from Mr. Lawlor’s, especially above the water-line. Nev- 
ertheless, as already mentioned, we have no information to indicate that 
small commercial vessel construction followed these rules. It would have 
been strange, however, if the small builder had not been aware of the 
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use of the circle in design, and reflected this in his work to some degree. 
In fact, the newly drawn construction midship section, which is based on 
measurements of the vessel and which closely approximates the earlier 
lines, is formed of sweeps of three different radu. ‘Thus Dolliver & Sleep- 
er’s observation is pertinent indeed. 

The development of the room housing Sparrow-Hawk into a repository 
for early colonial shipping material is a logical complement to the old 
vessel. ‘he presence of an actual vessel gives a proper perspective to pic- 
tures and charts relating to the shipping and explorations of the period, 
while these items in turn give added meaning to the remains of the ves- 
sel. Plymouth, too, is a fitting place for this relic which was probably 
viewed and may well have been boarded by Governor Bradford and 
other members of the Pilgrim colony. Furthermore, Massachusetts and 
the port of Plymouth was the landing place of many, many vessels of the 
period in addition to Mayflower, Arbella, and others whose names have 
survived. 

‘The Seventeenth-Century Ship Room in Pilgrim Hall should prove 
a valuable source of knowledge for this important peu in our mari- 
time and national history. 


